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THE  approaching  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Lincoln  has  prompted 
many  suggestions  as  to  the  worthi- 
est permanent  memorial.  There  will  be 
many  meetings,  there  will  be  much  elo- 
quence; but  what  shall  be  done,  or  what 
foundations  laid,  that  shall  abide  and 
affect  the  future?  The  old  Kentucky 
farm  where  Lincoln  was  born  is  to  have 
proper  honor  and  improvement.  The 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  doing  its  noble 
work,  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Howard,  for  the  struggling  young  peo- 
ple of  that  Lincoln  region,  is  to  have  its 
endowment  raised.  A memorial  road 
from  Washington  to  Gettysburg  has  been 
proposed,  to  be  constructed,  if  not  this 
year,  then  by  and  by.  These  are  all  fit- 
ting and  admirable.  But  the  country 
must  for  no  moment  forget  the  central 
fact  and  purpose  of  Lincoln’s  life,  nor 
fail  to  make  that  the  central  considera- 
tion and  commandment  of  this  memorial 
time.  Lincoln  lived  and  died  to  emanci- 
pate and  elevate  an  enslaved  and  down- 
trodden race;  and  he  himself  would  ap- 
prove or  sanction  the  great  celebration 
which  we  are  preparing  only  so  far  as  it 
is  to  be  an  occasion  for  renewed  dedica- 
tion to  that  unfinished  work.  Tho,  on 
the  1 2th  of  February,  we  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  if  we  do 
not  from  this  commemoration  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
he  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion, 
we  shall  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal. 

By  eloquent  coincidence,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Charles  Darwin,  the  great 
teacher  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  were 
born  on  the  same  day,  February  12th, 
1809.  We  celebrate  the  centenaries  to- 
gether. The  coincidence  may  usefully 
impress  the  lesson  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  colored  race  in  America  is  to  be  a 
long  process  of  evolution.  It  was  not 
something  done  once  for  all.  Lincoln 
and  his  great  associates  began  it.  It  is 
for  us  to  carry  it  on. 


Twenty  years  ago,  when  General  Arm- 
strong was  first  struck  down  and  lay 
helpless  on  his  bed  at  the  Parker  House, 
in  Boston,  worn  by  anxiety  as  to  how  the 
year’s  expenses  of  the  Hampton  Institute 
were  to  be  met,  there  was  held  at  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House  the  most  impres- 
sive and  important  meeting  ever  held 
within  its  walls  since  it  was  saved  from 
destruction.  Some  of  us  went  to  the 
meeting  direct  from  Armstrong’s  bed- 
side. Had  the  old  meeting  house  been 
saved  just  for  that  evening,  said  Mrs. 
Hemenway,  who  had  done  most  to  save 
it,  as  she  came  away,  she  would  have  felt 
amply  repaid  for  her  part  in  the  saving. 
As  a result  of  the  meeting,  $20,000  was 
immediately  raised  in  Boston,  and  Arm- 
strong’s mind  was  at  rest.  Dr.  Hale  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting,  and  his  stirring 
word  was  followed  by  many  stirring 
words.  The  touching  tribute  to  Arm- 
strong and  Hampton  by  Booker  Wash- 
ington was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
early  revelations  of  his  eloquence  and 
power.  But  the  most  memorable  word 
there  spoken  was  that  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
enforcing  precisely  this  truth,  that  an  en- 
slaved race  is  not  freed  simply  by  strik- 
ing off  its  chains,  but  only  when  its  mind 
is  liberated  and  endowed,  and  it  is  up- 
lifted to  the  full  stature  of  citizenship 
and  manhood.  Lincoln  had  greatly  be- 
gun the  emancipation  of  the  race.  Arm- 
strong, in  his  pioneering  work  of  educa- 
tion, was  greatly  continuing  Lincoln’s 
work.  It  was  for  us  to  sustain  and  pro- 
mote the  higher  advance  of  that  emanci- 
pation. 

Has  the  country  been  faithful  to  Lin- 
coln’s memory  and  task  ? Has  the  evolu- 
tion of  emancipation  been  pushed  with 
proper  persistence  and  earnestness?  Are 
we  ceasing  our  discrimination  against 
men  because  they  are  black?  It  is  not  a 
question  put  by  North  to  South.  It  is  a 
question  put  to  Springfield,  111.,  the  old 
home  of  Lincoln  himself,  as  directly  as 
to  men  in  Maryland  busy  with  their  piti- 
ful disfranchising  chicanery.  South  and 
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North  alike,  had  we  been  faithful  to  Lin- 
coln’s_  memory  for  these  forty  years, 
would  be  informed  today  by  a spirit 
which  would  refuse  hearing  and  tolera- 
tion for  talk  like  that  of  a United  States 
Senator  but  yesterday,  opposing  the  pro- 
posal for  general  compulsory  education 
in  his  State  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  include  the  education  of  the  negro, 
and  the  education  of  the  negro  would 
menace  white  supremacy.  He  is  not  a 
humorist  and  did  not  see  the  irony  of 
this  tribute  to  the  negro’s  native  capacity. 
Cowardly,  indeed,  is  the  arrogance  of 
privilege  toward  lowliness,  and  mean- 
spirited,  indeed,  the  man  or  the  race  that 
avoids  a fair  field  and  contest  with  a rival 
not  kept  maimed;  but  baser  still  is  the 
amphitheater  that  can  relish  or  will  long 
endure  the  spectacle.  To  the  still  linger- 
ing cry  of  “Black  men  down!”  this  salu- 
tary commemoration  rings  back  the  “All 
men  up!”  whose  echoes  after  the  forty 
years  were  growing  faint  in  too  many 
American  hearts. 

Had  they  not  grown  faint  in  many,  the 
recent  word  of  Justice  Harlan,  so  like 
Lincoln’s  own,  upon  the  Berea  College 
decision — confirming  the  Kentucky  law 
that,  however  they  themselves  desire  it, 
and  even  in  private  institutions,  a black 
boy  and  a white  boy  may  not  study  to- 
gether the  rule  of  three  or  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  Golden  Rule  or  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation — would  have 
aroused  a vastly  profounder  and  louder 
response : 

“If  the  views  of  the  highest  court  of  Ken- 
tucky be  sound,  that  Commonwealth  may,  with- 
out.  infringing  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  forbid  the  association  in  the 
same  private  school  of  pupils  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin  races  respectively,  or  pupils 
of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  faiths  respectively. 
Have  we  become  so  inoculated  with  prejudice 
of  race  that  an  American  Government,  pro- 
fessedly based  on  the  principles  of  freedom, 
and  charged  with  the  protection  of  all  citizens 
alike,  can  make  distinction  between  such  citi- 
zens in  the  matter  of  their  voluntary  meeting 
for  innocent  purposes,  simply  because  of  their 
respective  races?  If  the  court  be  right,  then 
a State  may  make  it  a crime  for  white  and 
colored  persons  to  frequent  the  same  market 
places  at  the  same  time,  or  appear  in  an  assem- 
blage of  citizens  convened  to  consider 
questions  of  a public  or  political  nature  in 
which  all  citizens,  without  regard  to  race,  are 
equally  interested ; and  other  illustrations 
would  show  the  mischievous,  not  to  say  cruel, 
character  of  the  statute  in  question,  and  how 
inconsistent  such  legislation  is  with  the  great 


principle  of  the  equality  of  citizens  before  the 
law.” 

Never  before  in  human  history  has  a 
race  advanced  so  rapidly  in  education 
and  general  civilization  as  the  race  which 
the  act  of  Abraham  Lincoln  admitted  to 
American  citizenship  has  advanced  in 
these  forty  years.  Seldom  or  never  has 
there  been  seen  such  magnificent  endeav- 
or and  expenditure  as  by  the  American 
people  in  that  period  for  the  uplifting  of 
undeveloped  and  downtrodden  men.  But 
it  accuses  us  that  along  with  this  we  have 
tolerated  up  to  this  commemorative  year 
such  gross  injustices  and  hindrances  as 
still  persist. 

It  would  be  well  if  there  could  be  laid 
in  Washington,  at  least  in  purpose,  in 
this  Lincoln  centennial  year,  the  founda- 
tion of  a Lincoln  Institute,  to  be  devoted 
to  those  studies  and  activities  which  shall 
most  broadly  and  efficiently  promote  the 
knowledge,  maintain  the  rights  and  in- 
spire the  duty  and  devotion  of  the  col- 
ored race.  It  might  be  allied  with  How- 
ard University  or  it  might  be  independ- 
ent. It  should  be  endowed  by  the  most 
generous  gifts  of  American  wealth  and 
public  spirit.  It  should  enlist  in  its  serv- 
ice the  best  scholarship  and  the  best 
statesmanship  of  both  races,  and  its  man- 
agement should  be  in  the  hands  equally 
of  men  of  the  North  and  the  South,  who 
stand  alike  for  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of:  justice,  humanity  and  progress 
for  which  Lincoln  stood  and  stands.  It 
should  represent  no  sectional  sentiment; 
it  should  be  a temple  of  national  duty 
and  national  law,  and  upon  the  temple’s 
front  should  be  inscribed  those  great  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  which  embody 
the  results  of  Lincoln’s  life  and  work : 

“All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.” 

“The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.” 

Such  was  the  reduction  to  law  of  Lin- 
coln’s gospel  and  Lincoln’s  life.  That 
law  and  gospel  have  just  found  forcible 
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and  stirring  iteration  from  Mr.  Taft, 
who  comes  to  Lincoln’s  place  in  this  Lin- 
coln centennial  year.  Every  public  utter- 
ance of  Mr.  Taft’s  since  his  election  has 
shown  a firmness  and  a wisdom  which 
inspire  high  hope  and  confidence.  But 
he  has  spoken  no  word  more  wise  or 
wholesome  or  imperative  than  that  re- 
cently addrest  bv  him  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Society  in  New  York,  and  received 
by  it  so  warmly  in  the  earnest  spirit 
which  prompted  it,  declaring  that  in 
every  part  of  the  republic  the  provisions 
of  the  great  amendments,  defining  and 
decreeing  equal  justice  to  every  citizen, 
must  henceforth  be  respected,  and  that 
only  in  such  sincere  observance,  what- 
ever social  differences  may  persist,  can 
there  be  peace  .and  prosperity  among  our 
people.  In  the  same  spirit  is  his  later 
word,  stigmatizing  the  gross  injustice 
and  unmanliness  of  the  present  move- 
ment in  Maryland  against  the  clear  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  colored  voter  in 
that  State,  as  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

This  is  the  teaching,  this  the  spirit,  to 
which  every  American,  North  and  South, 
should  give  new  emphasis  and  new  vital- 
ity in  this  sacred  commemorative  time. 
The  South,  the  new  and  living  South, 
knows  well  that  Mr.  Taft’s  words  are 
the  words  of  a friend.  The  North  knows 
well  that  it  has  too  long  been  indifferent 
on  this  momentous  matter.  Mr.  Taft  has 
sounded  the  needed  keynote.  We  can  none 
of  us  afford  to  trifle  longer  with  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  land  and  with  funda- 
mental justice.  Almost  coincident  with 
the  word  of  Mr.  Taft  comes  the  thought- 
ful word  of  Hannis  Taylor,  himself  a 
North  Carolina  man  like  the  men  whom 
Mr.  Taft  addrest,  concurring  with  Mr. 
Taft  at  least  in  this,  that  the  future  poli- 
cies of  every  section  of  the  country  must 
be  in  full  recognition  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution. This  is  the  granite  cornerstone, 
and  it  is  for  the  whole  nation  highly  to 
resolve  in  this  Lincoln  time  that  all  ef- 
forts to  shake  that  cornerstone  shall 
cease.  All  else  must  abide  their  trials ; 
the  law,  which  pronounces  its  solemn  de- 
crees as  to  political  and  civil  rights,  does 
not  dictate  our  social  behavior.  But  we 


should  also,  North  and  South,  highly  re- 
solve to  approach  these  social  issues  in 
the  spirit  calculated  to  ease,  and  not  to 
prolong,  the  trials.  Each  State  may  say 
if  it  pleases — altho  it  would  be  poor 
pleasure — that  no  man  in  its  borders  shaii 
vote  if  he  is  not  forty  years  old,  if  he  is 
not  worth  a thousand  dollars,  and  if  he 
cannot  read  Greek  and  Latin ; but  it  must 
say  it  in  good  faith  to  every  man,  and  it 
must  faithfully  enforce  the  rights  of 
every  one  who  meets  the  conditions.  We 
are  all  legally  free,  we  mighty  Cauca- 
sians, to  get  what  pleasure  any  of  us  can 
in  believing  that  no  black  man,  however 
well  endowed  and  trained,  can  ever  equal 
the  poorest  of  us ; but  Hampton  and  Tus- 
kegee  and  A tlanta  and  Fisk  have  answered 
the  question  whether  an  educated  black 
man  is  more  useful  than  an  ignorant  one. 
That  case  cannot  be  reopened ; and  we 
have  but  to  see  that  every  class  in  the 
republic  is  helped  to  the  best  training  the 
class  is  capable  of,  with  no  waste  of 
anxiety  or  rhetoric  over  their  relative 
capacities.  We  are  legally  free,  in  Boston 
and  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  to  be 
courteous  to  whom  we  please,  and  to  act 
like  men  and  brothers  to  whom  we  please. 
But  we  are  not  morally  free  to  forget 
that  one  high  principle  with  gentlemen, 
if  not  indeed  the  highest,  is  Noblesse 
oblige ; and  we  may  well  struggle  to 
maintain  and  justify  our  traditional  pride 
in  advising  foreigners,  Asiatic  and  other, 
that  the  most  prevalent  and  fashionable 
American  religion  is  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, with  its  well  known  definition  of 
“the  greatest  among  you.” 

That  definition  Abraham  Lincoln  never 
forgot.  His  life  was  its  illustration.  He 
saw  that  there  is  no  place  where  men  so 
easily  forget  it  as  in  dealing  with  men 
of  another  race.  He  was  called  upon  to 
make  his  memorable  and  mighty  protest 
with  reference  to  a single  race.  In  our 
time  the  problem  becomes  vastly  more 
complex  and  pressing.  But  however 
complex,  there  is  but  one  way  of  solving 
it — the  simple,  Christian,  fraternal  way. 
It  is  well  for  us  that  the  Lincoln  centen- 
nial comes  to  say  this  to  us  persuasively 
and  commandingly. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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